LA  OLE DES CHANTS

when the flowering of Roman civilization demanded
just such a refinement, a taking over of the trusteeship
of the past by the swelling Latin genius. In that sense
every writer refashions the literature of the past and
produces his tiny commentary, nothing is ever quite
new; but there comes a moment when a whole culture
ripens and prepares to make its own version of the
great art of its predecessors.

The masterpieces appropriate to our time are in the
style of the early Chirico, the later Rouault and Picasso's
Guernica; sombre, magnificent yet personal statements
of our tragedy; work of strong and noble architecture
austerely coloured by loneliness and despair. Flaubert
spoke true: to succeed a great artist must have both
character and fanaticism and few in this country are
willing to pay the price. Our writers have either no
personality and therefore no style or a false personality
and therefore a bad style; they mistake prejudice for
energy and accept the sensation of material well-being
as a system of thought.

The English language is like a broad river on whose
bank a few patient anglers are sitting, while, higher up,
the stream is being polluted by a string of refuse-barges
tipping out their muck. The English language has,
in fact, so contracted to our own littleness that it is no
longer possible to make a good book out of words alone.
A writer must concentrate on his vocabulary but must
also depend on the order, the timing and spacing of
his words, and try to arrange them in a form which is
seemingly artless,, yet perfectly proportioned. He must
let a hiatus suggest that which the language will no longer
accomplish. Words today are like the shells and rope of
seaweed which a child brings home glistening from tbe
beach and which in an hour have lost their lustre.
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